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The chase of the more formidable animals, as the lion and the 
wild bull, appears to have been pursued in chariots, as that of the 
tiger is in India on the backs of elephants. One of the bas-reliefs 
from Kouyunjik, now in the British Museum, and engraved below, 
represents a hunting scene very similar to that of the lion already 
described, but the object of the chase in this instance is the wild bull. 
The chariot is driven by a charioteer, and drawn by two horses ; the 
hunter holds by the horns a wouuded bull, who is plunging over the 
wheels, and his spear is fixed in a socket made in the back of the 
chariot to receive it. A horseman, leading another horse, and carry- 
ing a spear in his right hand, is riding behind, and the hunter in the 
chariot is looking back towards him, as if invoking his assistance. 
Another bull, pierced with several arrows, and apparently in the 
agonies of death, is lying upon the ground, under the feet of the 
chariot-horses. 

Probably the chase of the lion and wild bull was reserved for the 
kings and chief men, similar reservations having .existed in most 
countries, while passing through what may be called the hunting 



stage in the history of society. As the animals of the chase became 
scarce, the idea of their domestication would suggest itself, and 
society would gradually pass into the pastoral stage. In the arid 
plains of south-western Asia, the adoption of the new mode of 
obtaining subsistence would necessitate a wandering life, such as 
the Arabs and Turcomans have continued to lead to the present 
day ; but, in time, fertile spots would be found where agriculture 
could be pursued, and there villages would spring up, to become 
cities as the population increased, and the mechanical arts began to 
be acquired and practised. Still, as in all semi -barbarous com- 
munities war and the chase are the only honourable occupations, 
the laws of the hunting epoch would be preserved, and enforced 
with the more strictness in proportion as the objects of royal and 
princely sport became scarce. The lion and the wild bull, from the 
character of savage majesty associated with them, would be 
regarded as appertaining to the amusements of royalty, while 
any one would be allowed to chase the deer, the gazelle, or the 
wild goat. 




ASSYRIANS HUNTING THE WILD DULL. — FROM A BAS-RELIEF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



PEERS AND M.P.'S. 

Nothing, observes Disraeli, is more singular than the various 
success of men in the House of Commons. Fellows who have been 
the oracles of coteries from their birth ; who have gone through the 
regular process of gold medals, senior wranglerships, and double- 
firsts; who have nightly sat down amid tumultuous cheering in 
debating societies, and can harangue with an unruffled forehead and 
unfaltering voice from one end of a dinner-table to the other ; who 
on all occasions have something to say, and can speak with fluency 
on what they know nothing about, no sooner rise in the house than 
their spell deserts them. All their effrontery vanishes. Common- 
place ideas are rendered more uninteresting by commonplace 
delivery ; aud keenly alive as even boobies are in these sacred" walls 
to the ridiculous, no one appears more thoroughly aware of his 
unexpected and astounding deficiencies than the orator himself. 
He regains his seat, hot and hard, sultry and stiff, with a 
burning cheek and icy hand, repressing his breath, lest it should 
give evidence of an existence of which he is ashamed, and clenching 
his fist, that the pressure may secretly convince him that he has 
not as completely annihilated his stupid body as his false reputation. 
On the other hand, persons whom the women have long deplored, 
and the men long pitied, as having no manner; who blush when 
you speak to them, aud blunder when they speak to you, suddenly 
jump up in the house with a self-confidence which is only equalled 
by their consummate ability. 



Another thing very remarkable in the House of Commons is the 
decline of oratory there. It is common to talk of the decline of 
oratory. We are all of us apt to look at the men and times of 
earlier days as more grand and spirit-stirring than our own. It is 
true, as Campbell sings, 

" 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view ;" 
but still the fact is clear, that men do not talk of the orators of our 
times as our fathers talked of the orators of theirs. One reason 
may be, that oratory — the power of making a neat and appropriate 
speech — is much more common than it was. The average debating 
power is greater, and therefore particular stars shine less. But we 
are inclined to believe that the standard of excellence in the old 
House of Commons was higher than it has been since it has become 
reformed. The speeches of Chatham, Pitt, Sheridan, Fox, Grey, 
Plunkett, and the earlier speeches of Brougham, were delivered to 
an assembly, the elite of whom were the choice spirits of the age. 
The greater part of the members of those parliaments were men to 
whom politics were a profession — with too many a trade.' A man 
could not then so readily ride into office on the shoulders of the 
multitude. To sway the House of Commons was then much more 
essential than it is now. A great proportion of the members were 
undergoing their training for parliamentary speaking, to whom a 
rio-id observation of those who were to form their models was a part 
of their duty, as being a part of their political education. The 
majority of the remainder were men of education and long political 
experience, grown old in the habit of weighing the relative value of 
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different speakers. Another reason may also be given for the 
change. Mr. Francis, in his "Orators of the Age," says : "Another 
and a more influential cause of the altered tone of contemporary 
eloquence is the altered character of the House of Commons. The 
extension of the elective principle, which dates from the Reform Bill, 
has much augmented the numbers and increased the importance of a 
class of members for whom orators half a century ago would have en- 
tertained the most profound contempt — the bond fide representatives 
of borough constituencies. Public men find it necessary to conciliate 
them, and a particular style of speaking has grown into favour in 
consequence. Parliamentary orators now find it necessary to do 
something more than merely display their own talents. The com- 
mercial, calculating spirit of the bourgeoisie — though these borough- 
members will very likely reject the term — jeers at fine speaking. 
It comes to transact business, not to be amused ; for that it has 
the theatre, or the last new novel. It has railway bills, local 
government bills, and free-trade dogmas to uphold or oppose ; and 
its time is too precious to be wasted on prepared perorations or 
magnificent exordiums. It requires something practical, prefers 
figures of arithmetic to figures of rhetoric, and pounds, shillings, 
and pence to poetry. Still, however, there are some excellent 
debaters in the house. A few of them we will briefly refer to here. 
Lord John Russell, of course, stands first on our list. Though 
the son of a duke, he is a man of decided views, of extensive infor- 
mation, and of high knowledge of parliamentary warfare. To gain 
his position has been the labour of his life. As he tells us in 
" Don Carlos :"— 

" It was my aim, 
And I obtained it ; not for empty glory ; 
For as I rooted out the weeds of passion, 
One still remained, and grew till its tall plant 
Struck root in every fibre of my heart : 
It was ambition— not the mean desire 
Of rank or title, but great glorious sway 
O'er multitudes of minds." 

Yet Lord John has much to contend with. His outward form is 
frail and weakly ; his countenance sicklied over with the effects of 
ill health and solitary communing ; his figure shrunk below the 
ordinary dimensions of humanity ; his general air that of a medi- 
tative invalid. But within that feeble body is a spirit that knows 
not how to cower, an undaunted heart, an aspiring soul. His 
voice is weak, his accent mincing with affectation, his elocution 
broken, stammering, and uncertain, save in a few lucky moments, 
when his tongue seems unloosed, when he becomes logical, eloquent, 
and terse. Then is his right hand convulsively clenched, his head 
proudly thrown back, the outline of his face becomes rigid, and his 
dwarfed figure expands as if he were a giant. Lord John is some- 
times very happy, as when, in his letter to the electors of Stroud, 
he declared that "the whisper of a faction shall not prevail against 
the voice of a nation ;" or when, in answer to Sir Francis Burdett, 
who charged him with the cant of patriotism, he told the baronet 
there was also such a thing as the recant of patriotism. One of 
Lord John's most celebrated speeches is that known as the Aladdin 
Lamp Speech, delivered by his lordship in 1819, and which Sir 
Robert Peel read to the house during the debate on the Reform 
Bill, in 1831. "Old Sarum," said Lord John, "existed when 
Somers and the great men of the revolution established our govern- 
ment. Rutland sent as many members as Yorkshire, when Hamp- 
den lost his life in defence of the constitution. If we should change 
the principles of our constitution, Ave should commit the folly of the 
servant in the story of Aladdin, who was deceived by the cry of 
* New lamps for old ! ' Our lamp is covered with dust and rubbish, 
but it has a magical power ; it has raised up a smiling land, not 
bestrode with overgrown palaces, but covered with modest dwell- 
ings, every one of which contains a freeman enjoying equal protec- 
tion with the proudest subject in the land. It has called into life 
all the busy creations of commercial prosperity. Nor, when men 
were wanted to defend and illustrate their country, have such men 
been deficient. "When the fate of the nation depended on the line of 
policy which she should adopt, there were orators of the highest 
degree placing in the strongest light the arguments for peace or 
war. "When we decided upon war, we had nerves to gain us 
' laurels in the field, and wield our thunders on the sea. "When again 



we returned to peace — the questions of internal policy, of education 
of the poor, of criminal law, found men ready to devote the most 
splendid of abilities to the well-being of the community. And shall 
we change an instrument, that has produced effects so wonderful, 
for a burnished and tinsel toy cf modern manufacture ? No ; small 
as the remaining treasure of the constitution is, I cannot consent to 
throw it into the wheel for the chance of obtaining a prize in the 
lottery of revolution." Amongst leaders of the Commons, Lord 
John has been signally successful. The post is one of prodigious 
difficulty. Its duties must be discharged in the face of a watchful 
opposition. It demands readiness in debate, and resolution in con- 
fronting adversaries. There must be courtesy, and good temper, 
and firmness. Character is indispensable, as Lord John wrote with 
significancy : " It is the habit of party in England to ask the alliance 
of a man of genius, but to follow the guidance of a man of character." 
"It is a curious fact," observes a writer in " The Athemeum," 
"that a Dutchman has never yet led the British House of Com- 
mons. Only ttfo Scotchmen, the Earls of Bute and Aberdeen, have 
been prime ministers of England. Two Irishmen, Castlereagh and 
Canning, have led the Commons ; and amongst prime ministers 
Ireland counts three — the first Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of 
Wellington, and Mr. Canning. As successful leaders, Sir Robert 
Walpole and the younger Pitt are unrivalled in the duration of their 
power." 

Lord Palmerston stands next in our list. In office under ten 
administrations, he is indeed the hero of a hundred fights. As a 
great member of parliament,, his political power is very formidable. 
He is one of those of whom it is truly said : "On his policy Europe 
has two opinions ; on his energy and eloquence the world has but 
one." Mr. Francis, who has painted a better portrait of him than 
anyone else, says: "The dexterity with which he fences at the 
case opposed to him, touching its vulnerable points with his sarcastic 
venom, or triumphing in the power with which he can make a 
feint of argument answer all the purposes of a real home thrust, is 
only equalled by his corresponding watchfulness and agility in 
parrying the thrusts of an opponent, guarding himself from his 
attack, or skipping about to avoid being hit. Lord Palmerston, 
besides all these practised arts, has also great plausibility, can 
work himself up admirably to a sham enthusiasm for liberal prin- 
ciples, and can do it so Avell that it really requires considerable 
experience and observation to enable one to detect the difference 
between his clever imitation and reality. He is almost unsurpassed 
in the art with which he can manage an argument with a show of 
fairness and reason, while only carrying it and his admirers far 
enough to serve the purpose of a party in the debate. He seldom 
commits himself so far as to be laid open to even the most practised 
debaters. They may ridicule him upon his excessive official vanity 
and imperviousness to criticism on that score ; but they can hardly 
discover a flaw in the particular case which it suits him for the 
time being to make out. On the other hand, he possesses himself 
considerable power of ridicule ; and when he finds the argument of 
his opponent unanswerable, or that it can only be answered by 
alliance with some principle that might be turned against himself, 
he is a great adept at getting rid of it by a side-wind of absurd 
allusion." Lord Palmerston's most remarkable speeches have been 
on the Catholic question in 1829, on Spanish affairs in 1837, and 
in the Pacifico debate, when he defended the whole course of his 
foreign policy with extraordinary ability. His manner on this 
occasion lost its tone of jauntiness and levity, his occasional haw- 
hawing passed, and for nearly five hours he poured forth a stream 
of political argument — 

" Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full." 
A conservative member, walking home that night, said to a literary 
member of parliament: "I have heard Canning and Plunkett and 
Brougham in their best days, and I never heard anything to beat 
that speech." Sir Robert Peel's testimony, delivered in his last and 
ever-memorable speech, could not be surpassed. When alluding to 
it, he said : "We are all proud of the man who made it." During 
the whole time, the attention of a crowded house was maintained 
unflagging. The details of his policy, which in other hands would 
have been dull and uninteresting, served with him as the vehicle of 
lofty sentiment, of brilliant repartee, of broad and irresistible 
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humour. It was universally admitted to be one of the greatest . 
triumphs of parliamentary eloquence. in our age. 

William Ewart Gladstone is, perhaps, the most successful man 
in the house, and is another instance of what oratory can accom- 
plish in the British Senate. Mr. Gladstone took his seat in the 
first reformed parliament, which met in the spring of 1833, as 
member for Newark, and took his place on the Conservative 
benches, under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel. He entered 
public life deeply and conscientiously attached to the then great 
conservative parties of the day — the conservatives in politics and 
the conservatives in theology. But Sir Robert Peel, who had an 
eye for talent, saw the young member possessed the requisites of a 
first-rate parliamentary debater, and in 1834 appointed him a Lord 
of the Treasury — an office usually considered as the first step in 
official life. In his twenty-sixth year he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing for himself a commanding position in the house. After the 
great chiefs of the party— after Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Stanley, 
and Sir James Graham — there was no conservative orator that 
could command more attention — no one, the announcement of whose 
name would more quickly empty Bell-alley, or the smoking-room, 
or the library, and fill the benches of the house with eager listeners 
— than Mr. Gladstone. His voice is clear and musical ; his 
expression ready and fluent ; his patience and resources — as evinced 
during, the tedious progress of his budget — inexhaustible. There 
is a stateliness and flow in his periods which is seldom heard 
within the walls of St. Stephen's. He is sure, also, to take the 
question out of the beaten path of debate — to present it in some 
new and unexpected light — and to invest it, without any trace of 
pedantry, with historical and classical allusions, rich and rare. 
The author of the "British Chronicle" says of Mr. Gladstone : 
te It is impossible to listen to him without admiring the beauty of 
his language — the stately march of his measured tones — and the 
perfect mastery he possesses of our language, and which never 
allows him to be at a loss for a word. His chief defect is an occa- 
sional obscurity of meaning, arising from the subtle and penetrating 
intellect of the man, which seems constantly suggesting doubts and 
modifications of the principle he is advancing ; so that there seems 
to be carried on at the same time throughout his speech, not only 
the main proposition he is concerned to prove, but, in addition, a 
sort of under- current of thought, which insensibly modifies its 
sharpness and blunts its edge. It ought to be added, however, 
that his later speeches have been singularly free from this defect ; 
that he has shown himself more of the practical statesman and less 
of the schoolman. As a model of eloquence, he is undoubtedly, next 
to Macaulay, the most finished orator in the House of Commons." 

Sir James Graham has exercised more influence than most men 
in the House of Commons. Big and burly — with a large body and 
a large head — he seems a power in himself. Mr. Roebuck, in an 
unfriendly criticism, thus describes him : — " To a clear and logical 
understanding, he added great industry ; and all his expositions 
were distinguished by an exceedingly neat and appropriate diction; 
a subdued and grave sarcasm . lent interest to his argumentations ; 
and while an accurate arrangement made his statements clear and 
effective, a sedate and collected manner gave weight and a certain 
sort of dignity to his discourse. As an administrator he shone 
afterwards without a rival among his Whig associates, and seemed 
by his abilities destined soon to lead his friends amid the stormy 
conflicts of party warfare. The result has not hitherto justified 
this last anticipation. Timid and fastidious, he needs the robust 
hardihood of mind requisite for a political chief. As a second, none 
can surpass him in usefulness and ability. The responsibilities of 
a chief, however, seem to oppress his courage and paralyse the 
power of his intellect. To the reputation of an orator he has no 
claim. He is, nevertheless, an admirable speaker, and ready and 
effective in debate ; but that inspiration which passion gives, he 
never knew, and, unmoved himself, he is unable to win his way 
to the hearts of others. His sneaking, indeed, is almost without a 
fault; simple, clear, grave, often earnest; it always wins atten- 
tion, because always deserving it. He, nevertheless, leaves his 
hearer unmoved ; and is more apt, by his own cold demeanour, to 
repel and offend his audience, than by his lucid arrangement and 
accurate argumentation, to convince and lead them." While par- 
liament meets, you may see him as Mr. Francis so graphically 



describes him: "He looks like some red-tape minister of the 
Tadpole school, or some pompous placeman conceited of his acres. 
But, by-and-by, you learn to separate the more fixed habit of the 
features from the odd expression of the countenance, till you see 
that the superciliousness is real, though exaggerated by the physical 
peculiarity. There are no traces of ill-nature in his face ; but, on 
the other hand, there is nothing to encourage. Meanwhile, he has 
seated himself, placed his red box on the table before him, stretched 
himself out to his full length, and awaits, with arms folded and 
hat slouched over his face, the questioning to which he knows he 
will be subjected at this particular hour, from half-past four to 
half-past five." 

Such are the orators of the cabinet. Sir W. Molesworth, now he 
is in office, rarely speaks. Sir Charles Wdod has not yet attained 
the rank of much more than a second-rate debater ; and Messrs: 
Cardwell and Herbert are fluent, and nothing more. Un- 
doubtedly, apart from the cabinet and their supporters, the 
first place is due to the late ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has won for himself his present position by his oratory alone. 
When you enter the house, you see on your right — fronting Her 
Majesty's Ministers in general and Lord John Russell in particular 
— a Jewish-looking individual, generally particularly well-dressed, 
with a waistcoat which renders him the observed" of all observers. 
You are looking at the leader of what was dtice the great Protec- 
tionist party, whose battles he has fought — whose councils he has 
guided — whose chiefs at one time he placed iipdn the Treasury 
benches. Up in the gallery no One is watched so anxibiisly as he. 
Lord Palmerston is the next-best-stared -at mail in the house, and 
then the diminutive Lord John. Biit all like to look at the man 
whose talents exalted him to the leadership of the proudest aris- 
tocracy on the face of the earth. So far as the opposition are con- 
cerned, the debate generally languishes till Disraeii rises to speak. 
His custom is to sit motionless as a mummy; all night, with his 
chin buried in his bosom, and his hands in his pockets, except 
when he takes them out to bite or to examine the state of liis nails 
— a nervous action which he seems unconsciously to perform. His 
speeches are fine displays. His celebrated speeches on his budget, 
when, alone and single-handed, he bravely combated his parlia- 
mentary opponents, were pre-eminently such. But that part of them 
which is generally the best is the personal ; as when he taunted 
Roebuck with his " Sadler's Wells sarcasm" and "melodramatic 
malignity," or charged Sir Robert Peel with catching the Whigs 
bathing and stealing their clothes. Disraeli's speeches will not be 
read as Burke's are read. They are happy— telling — eminently 
adapted for the party purposes of the passing hour— clever — sophis- 
tical ; but not widely-reasoned, to last when the exigencies of the 
hour have passed away. Yet l)israeli's first speech was a failure. 
His subsequent success has, however, proved him to be a' true 
prophet : "A time will come when you shall hear me/' cried the 
discomfited Disraeli, as he sat down blushing and confused, after 
his maiden speech had been greeted with universal laughter ; and 
time has proved him correct. He has a fine rich voice, which you 
can hear in every part of the house ; and he has an unrivalled power 
of mixing up business details with general principles and with 
a happy variety of graceful phrases. There is a daring, saucy 
look in his face, which at once excites your interest. He is not a 
large man ; but he looks well put together, with his head in the 
right place. But he never seems in earnest, or to have a great 
principle, or to extend his views beyond party objects ; yet he is 
an admirable actor, and blends together the necessary business talk 
with the ornamental and personal as no other man in the house 
can. Generally he looks glum, and sits by himself — "a thing 
apart ; amongst them but not of them." At tiines, however, he 
looks more cheerful. On that memorable December morning, when 
he was ousted from place and power — when the prize, the labour of 
a life, was rudely torn from the hand that had but just grasped it 
— the ex-Chancellor came out of the lobby gay and fresh as if the 
majority had been with him, not against him. There was an 
unwonted liveliness in his step and sparkle in his eye ; but the 
excitement of the contest was hardly over. The reaction had not 
yet commenced. The swell of the storm was still there ; — still 
rang in his ears the thunders of applause — audible to us in the 
lobby — which greeted his daring retorts and audacious personalities. 



